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de Maistre, 'Les Prisonniers du Caucase.' 
The 'Choix de contes contemporains,' edited 
and annotated by Mr. B. F.O'Connor,of Colum- 
bia College, is an excellent collection of short 
stories by some of the very best modern writers, 
Daudet, Coppee, Theuriet, About, Th^ophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Musset. The selections 
from Daudet are particularly felicitous. Broad 
as the choice has been, the volume contains 
specimens of easy French by the side of some 
difficult reading, which may be a recommenda- 
tion for those who wish for a variety in one 
book. To be used with full pr6fit, Mr. O'Con- 
nor's selections ought not to be read in the 
order in which he has edited them, unless the 
easier stories are left to the students to take 
as outside reading. 

The reasons that prevented my entering into 
details about the College Series of French 
Plays also make it proper that I should only 
mention George Sand, 'La petite Fadette,' 
Erckmann-Chatrian, 'Le Consent de 1813,' and 
also by the same authors 'Le Blocus' and 'Ma- 
dame Ther^se' which are to be published 
shortly.* 

Feuillet, 'Le Roman d'un jeune homme 
pauvre' is one of the prettiest and purest stories 
that could be put in the hands of any class. It is 
too old a favorite with teachers to need further 
recommendation. It is not difficult reading. 
As to 'Chouans et Bleus' by the clever and pro- 
lific writer Paul Feval, I have not seen it. The 
'02uvres completes de Xavier de Maistre' is a 
good book for college classes. The best things 
in the volume are 'Voyage autour de ma cham- 
bre,' a gem in its way, and 'Le L6preux de la 
cite' d'Aoste.' The volume really contains all 
that Xavier de Maistre wrote except his corres- 
pondence. It is all very easy French. The 

* This article was written before the summer vacation. 
In the meantime Mr. Holt has published 'Le Blocus' and 
'Madame Therese,' both by Erckmann-Chatrian, with notes. 

F. B. 

The reputation of the annotator of these works is sufficient 
guarantee for their peculiar fitness for the class-room. Prof. 
B6cher has been happy here in his choice of texts and has 
performed the duties of guide to' teacher and student with 
that felicitous literary and artistic sense which characterises 
the whole series edited by him. 'Madame Tht^se' is an 
especially good and interesting book, and highly merits a 
wide circle of readers outside of the schools where it is sure to 
be extensively used. A. M. E. 



five short works in it have sufficed to give the 
author a high rank among the most delicate of 
French writers. 

Ferdinand B6cher. 
Harvard University. 



ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The recent selection of a teacher to the chair 
of English literature at the Philadelphia High 
School to fill the vacancy occasioned some 
months ago by the promotion of Dr. Franklin 
Taylor to the Presidency of the school, has 
been attended by circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest. The candidates for the office were sub- 
jected to a competitive examination which was 
designed to bring to light their relative schol- 
arship, the basis upon which the selection was 
to be made. To this extent the procedure 
may be said to lack any special novelty. When, 
however, the appointing body, after a hesitancy 
indeed that usually marks the acceptance of a 
new doctrine, is found to abide firmly by the 
result of a self-imposed test, we may flatter 
ourselves with a glimpse of hopeful signs. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness having consent- 
ed to serve on this occasion as one of the ex- 
aminers, was led in the discharge of this duty, 
to reflect upon the present needs of our High 
Schools in the department of English, and by 
request gave formal expression to his views in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Edward T. Steel, 
President of the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia. This letter was read before the High 
School Committee of that Board, and was after- 
wards made public by the daily press. The 
high distinction of Mr. Furness as an English 
scholar gives this letter a special value, and 
abundantly justifies a reproduction in these 
columns of its chief portion, without comment. 

J. W. Bright. 

"No. 222 Washington Square, May 2, 
1886.— Dear Mr. Steel :■ As my time is limited, 
I will, without preface, enter at once on the 
purpose of this letter. 

I think we will all agree that in the opportu- 
nities which it offers to its scholars it is not 
enough that our High School should be mere- 
ly abreast of the times, though that is well, but 
we want to have it lead the times. We do not 
want to follow examples, but to set them. To 
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do this we must be ready, when it is deemed 
best, to modify and enlarge its scope, to bring 
it into accord with the best and most advanced 
thought of the age, and to be ready in obedi- 
ence to the laws of growth to adopt any judici- 
ous changes which the times may demand. 

It has become quite apparent to me that dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty years a decided 
change has come over the public estimate of 
the relative importance of the study of Latin 
and English. In this driving, practical world, 
and in schools that are to fit young people to 
enter into its competitive struggles, thought- 
ful men are beginning to question the value of 
the time spent in studying a dead language. 
If the time be not well spent it is a loss in dol- 
lars and cents ; the gain must be very positive 
and clear if we are not to be sure that we are 
not misspending our money. If the High 
School boys are to be made to devote a certain 
amount of study to Latin we ought to be able to 
point, with full assurance and entire confidence, 
to the downright value and advantage accruing 
to them from that language. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago this advantage 
could have been designated with certainty, and 
we could have pointed out at once the necessity, 
the almost absolute necessity, of devoting a 
certain amount of time in every school to the 
study of Latin. In those days the quickest 
way of learning English grammar was by stu- 
dying the Latin grammar; all the English 
grammars that we had in use were merely 
modifications of Latin grammars. By means 
of the inflections and terminations in the Latin 
language we could teach grammar, not only 
by the ear, but also by the eye. Thus in Eng- 
lish in such a phrase as " the pride of life 
awaits the inevitable hour," we cannot possibly 
explain to a child ( or even to ourselves ) 
from the form or structure of the sentence, 
whether 'the pride awaits the hour' or 'the hour 
awaits the pride,' whereas in Latin a glance 
would solve the question by the terminations of 
the nouns. To be sure we have these inflec- 
tions in English in the personal pronouns, but 
the range is limited compared with its uni- 
versality in Latin ; it was this facility in teaching 
grammar that made the study of Latin in times 
past almost indispensable. As far as the Latin 
literature is concerned the power to read that 
freely is never acquired at our High Schools, 
even barely acquired at our universities, and 
all the time and money spent in the study will 
not place this literature so wholly within a 
young man's reach as the numberless admira- 
ble translations made by the masters of the 
language, which can be purchased at any 
time for a very insignificant outlay or can be 
found in all our public libraries. 

Within, however, the last quarter of a centu- 
ry there has been awakened a great and healthy 
and growing interest in the early structure and 
history of our own language, and experience 



has shown that we can therein find all the re- 
quirements for teaching grammar that are 
afforded by Latin, and that, in addition, while 
we are studying it, are we not acquiring at the 
same time a knowledge of the bone and sinew 
of our own strong, sturdy English? a knowledge 
that will help us throughout life to express our 
thoughts in honest, homespun, vigorous 
phrases? 

There is no doubt that, at this hour, there is 
a great awakening to the resources of our own 
language. Unquestionably we have the finest 
literature of modern times, and to enter upon 
it and take possession we .need spend no labor- 
ious days nor studious nights merely in the 
acquisition of its language. Into that language 
vye should be grateful that we were born ; we 
live in it, and make love in it, and we shall die 
in it. It does seem as though we were neglect- 
ing one of Heaven's choice blessings if we do 
not use it as a means of educating or of unfold- 
ing all our powers of thought or expression. 
To be a tolerably good English scholar is with- 
in the capacity of any High School boy — surely 
a goal far preferable to that of being a decidedly 
poor Latin scholar. Just note, for a minute, 
how other nations are turning to English litera- 
ture as to the literature of the modern world. 
The Germans, especially, whose literary life 
began only a hundred and fifty years ago, are 
forced to poach on our manor and hunt abroad 
because they have no such game at home, and 
so they have societies and magazines devoted 
to the study of English. Within the past two 
years, in France, three separate editions of one 
and the same play of Shakespeare have been 
admirably edited for the use of schools, with 
the English text and French notes. 

In this general awakening to the resources 
of English, in which our colleges here at home 
are sharing I do earnestly wish, as I said at first, 
to have our High School lead the way among 
other schools of similar grade thoughout the 
country. The time is ripe for such a forward 
step, and if we do not take it other institutions 
will, and in the end we shall come lagging in 
behind, and in the meantime the boys now un- 
der our control will miss the advantages which 
they might claim as their due from us who are 
as watchmen set on a hill guarding their best 
interests. 



* * 



I remain, very respectfully yours, 

Horace Howard Furness. 

Mr. Edward T. Steel. 
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